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CHBISTIANITY "WITHOUT JUDAISM.* 

Doctrinallt considered, we have no true conception of 
religion to which all minds can adhere, nor have we any 
recognized rule of conduct to which all men can conform. 
In fact, we are in a state of anarchy as regards both doc-, 
trine and practice. We are but tending towards the time 
when a religious doctrine may be evolved to give unity and 
unanimity to the minds of men, and moral regularity to 
their actions. At present we are only enveloped in the 
thick smoke of angry discussions and verbose controversies, 
and disturbed by the dogmatic stubbornness of theological 
conservatives, or the noisy logomachies of rampant destruc- 
tionists. As yet no large-minded man has appeared to 
substitute a broader religious platform for that which has 
been already found too small for the growing wants and 
tendencies of our social condition, for the new impulses and 
mental enterprises of the men of our day. The inquiring 
spirit of humanity has been slowly but surely digging 
deeper into the true relationship of things, has been watch- 
ing the growing complexity of our social life, and has beeu 
more and more alive to its real religious wants. Judaism, 
Catholicism, and Protestantism are no longer the fierce con- 
tending forces they were in former times.' An instinctive, 
if not an intellectual comprehension of their natures and 
relationship, has diminished their antagonism, and shown 
their historical bearings. They are the successive growths 
of time, and must preserve as distinctive a physiognomy as 
the periods and condition of things out of which they grew, 
The wars which they have waged on each other have rather 
developed than diminished their striking characteristics, 
have forced their roots into deeper foundations, and their 
followers into a more zealous discipleship. There is little 
of the high intellect of this day consumed in heated discus- 
sions as to the relative merits and superior orthodoxy of 
these three forms of belief. Apart from the superficial 
tirades of pulpit and rostrum orators, we may be said to 
have reached a period of peace so far as this long waged 
controversy is concerned. But the controversial fires of 
the human mind are not yet extinct, they but assume a 
more grave course and aspect. The contest now is. fairly 
between the natural and the supernatural, between the 
revealed and the discovered, in a word, between science and 
theology. Science is in search of the facts of nature, out 
of which to evolve doctrines of theory and practice, while 
theology is engaged on the revealed verbalizations of the 
Bible, with a view of reconciling its teachings with those of 
science. Theology is comparatively old, has had the trials 
of centuries, while science is but young, but tentative, and 
has not yet substantially descended with her brilliant torch 
into the dark and twisted labyrinth of social existence. 

Let us cheerfully open out the broadest avenues for 
both ; let each have fair play, and let their respective 
champions avoid narrow personalities, and generously deal 
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with the great social evils and perversions which stand in 
the way of human improvement and .happiness. Truth is 
equally divine whether it comes through theology or science, 
and is equally desirable. 

A late practical artist, and a man of much literary 
ability, has said that the arts have for their sole and cardi- 
nal object the increase of man's humanity for man ; and we 
may add that theology and science can have no higher 
object than this, and can, consequently, have no true basis 
of moral perpetuity without being hierarchally amalgamated 
with the arts. But what is our present condition as re- 
vealed by these three spiritual potentates of our humaniza- 
tion, as they are now cultivated amongst us ? 

Theology shows us to be practically at variance with its 
doctrinal requirements — it shows us as living intensely and 
violently for the material interests of this world while con- 
ventionally professing to lay up treasures for the next — it 
shows us as readers of the Bible and the frequenters ; of 
churches without being able to model our lives according 
to the precepts of the one or the teachings of the other— it 
shows us the.hollowness of our faith by pointing out the 
waywardness, inefficacy, and hypocrisy of our line of eon- 
duct, and it shows us as systematically sacrificing our spiri- 
tual to our temporal interests — the eternal future to the 
present, and the remote good to the heated enjoyment of 
the passing moment. Theology thus shows us as slavishly 
revolving within the narrow shell of our own personal 
interests, personal pursuits and aims, and entirely cut off 
from all healthy sympathy with the general and immortal 
interests of humanity. It thus shows us as crawling, selfish, 
and segregated individualities, and not as pillars of strength, 
of beauty, and of light to the great social edifice. 

Art, which may be truly called the religious blossom of 
the human heart, and without which theology and science 
have no full vitality, shows us as ostentatiously exhibiting 
it through the metallic agency of our pockets, and for per- 
sonal vanity and glorification, without that love aid vene- 
ration for it which have always made it an important and 
indispensable agent in our moral culture and elevation. It 
represents the aridity of our religious worship — the vapidity 
of our senses, and the materialization of our souls in the 
widening breach which our modern life has established 
between religious art and religious worship — between the 
worldly useful and heavenly beautiful — between the prose, 
of aStion and the poetry of aspiration. The. spirit of Art 
no longer walks in living beauty within the temple of God 
to raise man's heart through the sarictification of his senses, 
to the throne of heaven. Art represents us, then, as chil- 
dren sporting our curiosity with its treasures as so many 
gilded toys, but dead to its religious significance, to its 
perennial beauty and action on the heart, which has made 
it a holy light along the pathway of Christianity, and one 
of its most effective agents in the spiritual regeneration of 
mankind. Art thus shows us as using it for worldly, vain, 
and showy purposes— for material ornamentation, but with- 
out any vitalizing appreciation of its moral influence in 
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establishing a higher cultivation of onr own faculties, and a 
truer and higher relationship to our fellow-creatures. 

Science represents us as valuing it as a mechanical 
machine, very fruitful in multiplying ingenious means to in- 
crease our wealth or to promote our animal comforts. All 
its efforts are despised by us as abortive if not directly 
tending to this end- Hence, science represents us as drag- 
ging it down to the level of a mere money-making instru- 
ment, and as degrading it into an agent to serve our putrid 
ambition, our empty love of self-aggrandizement, and our 
feverish desire for worldly display. 

Thus we are represented by science as despising its true 
disciples, whose high natures will not stoop to traffic with a 
bargaining world — to prostitute their mission, and to forfeit 
the ends of their immortal genius for a temporary affluence 
and a mundane purchased canonization. To the organizing, 
regulating and spiritualizing influences of science in our 
social confederations, in our intellectual and moral adum- 
brations, and in the spontaneous affinities of our emotional 
natures, we are entirely indifferent, entirely dead. Science, 
therefore, justly represents us menial mendicants, crouching 
before it with a view of avariciously picking up its offals to 
mammonize them into means of personal gratification or 
personal ostentation. We turn now to the work before us. 

The author of this volume, the Rev. Baden Powell, 
though a clergyman of the Church of England, is not the 
less emphatically a man of science, a man of liberal views, 
and a man of a pretty broad mental sweep. If his labor 
wants logical unity and historical homogeneity, it is owing 
to the misfortune of its being made up out of occasional 
sermons and detached articles written at different intervals. 
It is also due, in a measure, to his having adopted the 
didactic rather than the historical method, a course fatal 
to the proper elucidation of theological discussions. 

The obstacles thrown by theology in the way of the pro- 
gress of the physical sciences, is due, no doubt, rather to 
the Hebrew than the Christian Scriptures; but the cause of 
this might be satisfactorily accounted for by the adoption 
of the historical method, which is competent to show the 
progressive steps in the conceptions of the theological and 
scientific mind. Bigotry, in anything like an intelligent 
man, is owing to misconceptions as to the true relationships 
between the past and present times, between past and pre- 
sent social conditions, and the general culture of the human 
tnind. Puritanism, the most ultra wing of Protestantism, 
though noisy and boisterous in its mouthiogs of liberality, 
would seem, according to Professor Powell, to be the most 
hostile to the growth of science. He says : 

"Theology has been too commonly beset with a spirit of a 
narrower kind, unwilling to acknowledge those broader and 
more enlightening truths; and thus, from the first dawn of the 
true inductive philosophy there has always existed, on the part 
of a bigoted and exclusive class of theologians, a deeply-seated 
jealousy and suspicion of the advance of physical discovery. 
Some better-informed theologians, indeed, of several schools, 
have had the wisdom to pursue a better policy ; and it is 



now mainly the spirit of Puritanism which is arrayed in 
the most inveterate hostility to science. And in a more 
especial manner has this beea evinced at the present day, 
when the discoveries of Geology have made advances far more 
formidable to its claims, and subversive of its Judaical principles, 
than were all the assanlts made by the heresies of Copernicus 
and Galileo on the authority of the Catholic decrees in a ^ast 
age." 

It is scarcely fair to hold the Hebrew Scriptures respon- 
sible for the misapplication made of them by Puritanism." 
Hebrew writings and institutions must be judged relatively 
to the times in which they arose, and according to the con- 
dition and characteristics of the people for whom they were 
intended, and to whose peculiarities they were, no doubt, so 
admirably adapted. Onr familiarity with or belief in the 
Hebrew Scriptures would no more justify us in opposing 
the growth of science in our day than it would in seeking 
to do away with baptism with a view of upholding or re- 
establishing the ancient Hebrew rite of circumcision, be- 
cause the latter, according to the Hebrew Scriptures, had a 
certain religious sanctification, or a supposed confirmation, 
from Heaven. The modern man's opposition to the truths of 
science is due rather to defective education and instruction aud 
to his material interests in conforming to conventional pre- 
judices, than to the teachings of the Hebrew scriptures. 
To misunderstand the historical nature and bearings of the 
religious doctrines of the Hebrews, is not any more danger- 
ous or injurious than to misunderstand those of Christian- 
ity, which is of frequent occurrence in these days. "We 
should beware of confounding the mutable with the immu- 
table, the transient with the permanent, and this is the 
rock generally upon which men shipwreck themselves. 
Professor Powell himself says that — 

" If Christianity be for all times and people, its real meaning 
must be suited to all degree of advance. In an age of enlight- 
enment, Christian belief must be equally enlightened ; in an age 
of inquiry, it must be able to stand inquiry; and, towards 
securing the permanence of its influence, nothing can be more 
important thaa tbo careful preservation of its purity, the rectifi- 
cation of erroneous conceptions of its design, the clearing away 
of the corruptions which have fastened upon it. 

Rightly considered, and keeping in mind their historical 
relationship, there is no antagonism between Judaism and 
Christianity, and consequently no reason for holding the 
former responsible for any degenerations of the latter ; 
each must be measured by time and the obligations of its 
existence, and held responsible for its own individual work. 
If we judge of them as moving in the natural orbit of 
things, and not as supernatural entities, there can be no 
discussion as to their relative merits or superiority, in as 
much as the one is of the past, and the other comparatively 
of the present, and by virtue of this the terms of a logical 
comparison are lost. The weakness of a doctrine or an 
institution becomes painfully glaring only when men are 
corrupt or imbecile enough to seek to perpetuate the one or 
the other beyond its naturally normal duration. They 
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then become elements of discord and strife, and not bonds 
of union and development. This is the sin which darkly 
interlinks itself with every epoch of human advancement 
and amelioration. Many men, if not most, are by nature 
prone to moral and religions retrogradation rather than 
progression, .and when this is the case, their salvation 
depends more upon the spiritual nature of the social atmos- 
phere in which they live than upon the abstract teachings 
and preachings of men salaried for the purpose. By way 
of recommending the valuable and truly able and enlight- 
ened work of Professor Powell, we give our readers the 
following extract : 

" Among the geoerality of mere worldly men there is less of 
irreligion than of low and corrupt religion; few reject Chris- 
tianity, compared with the many who debase it into mere 
formalism and superstition. A religion of a certain kind is 
almost universally upheld ; but it is a religion of mere prepos- 
sessioD, party custom, or conventionalism ; or if it advances to 
anything like more rational principles, it is a recognition of 
utility rather than of truth, or else a mere adherence to what is 
established, feeliDg a dread, above all things, of unsettling men's 
minds by any attempts at inculcating more enlightened or more 
spiritual views, and coupled with a grave and philosophical cen- 
sure of extreme opinions, and high approbation of a steady 
adherence to the safe middle path— between truth and false- 
hood. 

"It has sometimes been made an objection to Christianity, 
that it, in fact, encourages wickedness by holding out to the 
sinuer the easy terms of mere repentance and faith ; yet, prac- 
tically, it is the most difficult thing to induce men to accept 
those terms. Human nature will cliog to external means; an 
uneasy conscience will seek relief, not in a practical and spiri- 
tual change, but in formal observances, ceremonial services, and 
morose austerity. Moral corruption is palpably manifest in an 
immoral life; but religious corruption escapes detection under 
an exterior of sanctimonious rigor, displays itself more especially 
in affecting violent offence at the irreligion of others, and thus 
gains credit for exalted piety and goodness. 

" The tendencies to Judaism, arising from mistaken views of 
Scripture, and a want of due recognition of Christianity in its 
primitive simplicity and purity, as disclosed in the apostolio 
writings, are powerfully seconded and upheld by the tendencies 
of human nature ; and though there is no foundation for sab- 
batism in morality o.- Christianity, there is a deep-seated foun- 
dation for it in the formalism and superstition so congenial to 
the human heart. 

" Of all corrupt notions, that of relegating religious duties to 
certain fixed periods or days, is one of the most grateful to 
human nature, but most radically hostile to Christian principles, 
though often defended on the plea, that what is left to be done 
at any time will never be done ; whereas, the true argument is, 
that it is to be done at all times. 

" Those who are not religious habitually, will seek to be so 
occasionally ; those who do not keep up continual holiness will 
seek periodical sanctity. Those who do not make their lives 
holy, can punctiliously keep days holy. It is easier to sanctify 
times and places than our hearts; human nature clings to reli- 
gious formalism, and especially to sabbatism, as an easy mode 
of compounding for a worldly, if not irreligious life." 



LECTURES ON CHURCH-BUILDING.* 

Sometime in the year 1853, the parish church of Don- 
caster, in England, which was in many respects a fine 
example of the Gothic architecture of the fifteenth century, 
was destroyed by fire. The. public feeling of the neighbor- 
hood, and the zealous admiration of some public men and 
amateurs of mediaeval architecture for the ruined monument, 
would not allow the memory of so fine a work of art to be 
lost. It was, therefore, determined to rebuild the church, 
as nearly as possible upon its former plan, remedying some 
defects and inconsistencies, and carrying out in its full 
spirit the " Decorated " style. Among the gentlemen. ' 
selected to direct the work was Mr. Denison, now, we 
believe, the Speaker of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Scott, the best designer in England in the Gothic style, 
was employed as the architect, and from his plans the new 
building has been erected. It is unusually successful, pre- 
senting many of the finest features of its style, and giving 
fair testimony to the fact, so long doubted, that it is feasi- 
ble, in our timers, to revive the architecture of a past day .in 
its true spirit and perfection. At the same time, it has one 
or two of the faults peculiar to the English Gothic styles,, 
of which the most prominent and painful is the littleness of 
the doors — " mere pigeon-holes," as they have been fitly 
termed. It is not our purpose, however, to criticise the 
building, but to call attention to Mr. Denison's lectures 
about it. They were originally addressed to the people, of 
Doncaster, and intended to show in what manner and upon 
what principles the work intrusted to him and his associates 
had been carried out. He has evidently studied and 
thought deeply upon* the subject of architecture, and his 
opinions are given with a decision, clearness and vigor 
which indicate that he is full/ and deliberately convinced 
of their correctness. Like most other writers upon Art, he 
has his hobbies; but they are harmless ones, and will bear 
riding. The book before us is admirably adapted for popu- 
lar reading, by its freedom from technicalities and its plain 
common-sense views of things— and professional men will 
find much in it to stir up their ideas, and perhaps to rub 
against their prejudices. It is one of a class of writings 
which, we are glad to see, is rapidly enlarging, emanating 
from men of strong minds and educated' taste, all tending 
to show the practicability of our using the mediaeval styles 
of architecture for every-day purposes, and the desirability 
of so doing, not only because of its beauty, but because it 
is best adapted to our wants, and offers the best mode of 
expressing our ideas. Mr. Denison does not hesitate to - 
attack writers who have preceded him whenever occa- 
sion arises, and particularly Mr. Raskin, with whom 
he differs in many points and agrees in others, but to 
whom, on the whole, he awards high praise, giving him the 
credit of having " done more than any other writer to call 
" the attention of mankind to what may be called the moral 

* Lectures on Church-building, with some practical remarks on 
Bells and Clocks. By E. B. Denison, M.A.. London, 1856. 



